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RELIGION BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


HE EARLY MONTHS of 1956 should tell whether the 

more liberal attitude toward religion displayed by the 
rulers of Russia in 1955 is to survive the chills of returning 
cold war. Several periods of benevolence in the past have 
been followed by resumption of violent measures against 
believers, churches, and religious leaders. Good treatment 
has been alternated with persecution as has seemed to serve 
the interests of the Soviet state. 


Russian smiles for religion have been generally associated 
with the now departing spirit of Geneva.’ It is worth noting, 
however, that first signs of change in the attitude of the 
Kremlin began to appear well in advance of the July 1955 
meeting of heads of government. There is some reason to 
believe that Stalin’s successors regard the atheistic mission 
of Communism as substantially accomplished within their 
own country and see no present need for a return to the 
harsh measures of earlier years. 


OF WESTERN CHURCH LEADERS TO U.S.S.R 


Russian leaders have made energetic efforts during the 
past year to convince the outside world that religious free 
dom exists under Communist rule. Knowing that official 
statements to that effect are not taken at face value in the 
West, they have increasingly opened their country to inspec 
tion by western churchmen and have permitted some of them 
to preach from Russian pulpits. Russian churchmen have 
been allowed at the same time to make exchange visits to 
countries outside the Soviet orbit. 


Dr. Theodore F, Adams of tichmond, Va., president of 
the World Baptist Alliance, observed on his return to the 
United States in August that Russians “certainly have full 
freedom of worship” even if they “do not have religious 

Secretary of State Dulles said in a broadcast report, Nov. 18, that notwith 
standing the lack of accomplishment of the f ow-up conference of Big Fi 


foreign ministers, Oct. 27-Nov. 16, he expected some part of the spirit of 
Geneva and of the general improvement in Russian demeanor to endure 
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it 
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freedom the way we know it.” Donald Soper, a British 
church leader, said that his visit to the Soviet Union had 
convinced him that Christians in that country had been 
living under “relaxed conditions” since the death of Stalin; 
he thought this indicated the possibility of “some kind of 
coexistence between prot edly atheistic Communis 


and the Christian church.” 


The Rev. Arnold T. Ohren of Wa 
a tour of the U.S.S.R. in company 
isters last summer, concluded that ‘’ 
eparating ... Christians from Chri 
crack and crumble.” An American Quaker 
the avowed purpose of making contact with 
people through church groups, visited Russia 
the first time since the Friends relief mission wa 
1924 silly Graham, American evangelist, was 

July 2 of Soviet legates to the Bapt 
ion in the U.S.S.R. was discussed. Another Americ: 
list, Tommy Hicks, returned in September from a 

four-week preaching tour of 15 Russian citie 


the possibility of his undertaking a prea 


Russian gestures of good will toward religion have been 
extended also to the non-Christian world. A pilgrimage to 
Mecca by Soviet Moslems was sanctioned in the summer of 
1955. The pilgrims stopped off at Cairo where the Soviet 
embassy arranged a press conference at which they expanded 
on the guarantees of religious freedom said to prevail in 
the U.S.S.R. 


RELEASE OF IMPRISONED CLERGYMEN BY SATELLITES 


Release from prison of the Hungarian primate, Cardinal 
Mindszenty, announced on the eve of the Big Four meeting 
at Geneva in July, was widely hailed as a sign that Moscow 
was eager to present a benign face toward religion. The 
action of the Hungarian authorities, six and one-half years 
after Mindszenty had been sentenced to life imprisonment, 
was generally attributed to pressure from the Kremlin. 


Lack of any subsequent information on Mindszenty’s 
whereabouts caused L’Osservatore Romano, Vatican news- 
paper, to express doubt on Oct. 14 that the Communists had 
carried out the promise to free him. The newspaper had 
pointed out, July 18, that the Hungarian regime had not 
absolved the cardinal of the charges of espionage, high trea- 
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son, and illegal financial transactions on which he was tried; 
suspension of his sentence, it observed, did not put an end 
to the spiritual and moral oppression of Catholics in Hun- 
gary. 


Radio Budapest announced, Oct. 13, that Archbishop 
Joszef Groesz, next highest ranking church dignitary in 
Hungary after Mindszenty, was being released and that an 
ecclesiastical building was to be assigned to him. The arch- 
bishop had been given a 15-year sentence in 1948 on charges 
of plotting to overthrow the Communist government. The 
broadcast said four other imprisoned Roman Catholic priests 
also were to be granted amnesty. 


Cardinal Wyszynski, Archbishop of Warsaw, who was 
arrested by Polish Communist authorities in 1953 but never 
brought to trial, is reported to have been released from police 
custody and to be living at a monastery in southeastern 
Poland.? Cardinal Stepinac, Archbishop of Zagreb, whom a 
Yugoslav court convicted of wartime collaboration with 
Fascists, was liberated in 1951 after he had served five years; 
he now is confined to his native village, where he acts as the 
lecal pastor. It was reported at the end of November that 
Czechoslovakia was getting ready to release Archbishop 
Beran, the nation’s Roman Catholic primate who has been 
under detention since 1949. 


Although the era of mass reprisal! against church leaders 
opposed to Communism apparently has passed, clergymen 
under Red jurisdiction are still occasionally called to account. 
Czechoslovakia in July 1954 sentenced four Roman Catholic 
priests, including a bishop, to long terms in prison on charges 
of spying for the Vatican. About the same time a Yugoslav 
court imposed a sentence of 111% years at hard labor on a 
71-year-old bishop convicted of plotting to overthrow the 
regime. 


EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN EAST-WEST CHURCH RELATIONS 


Developments during 1955 encouraged Christian organi- 
zations outside the Communist orbit to seek stronger bonds 
with churches behind the Iron Curtain. The National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., an organization of 
American Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches, de- 


2A Warsaw dispatch, Sept. 28, said that, while Wyszynski was being released 
he would “not be considered here any longer as primate of Poland.” A dispatch 
of Nov. 27 said he still was not free to visit Warsaw 
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cided at the time the Geneva summit conference was being 
arranged to study » advisability of sending deputations of 
American church leader tussia. At the autumn meeting 
of the Council’s general! board, Oct. 5, it was announced that 
exchange visits of Russian and An 


1 


initely arranged for 1956. 


ierican churchmen had 


been def 
The purpose of the visits will be to discuss “the life work 
of the church l ( Ss. Including ie efforts 
churches toa veal and durablk 


Blake ls iMilal ] ) it, 


' tied 
ire a 


ed to bring the Ru 


hurch into « r communion with religiou 
her lands through t World Council of Churehs 
national organization set up by 165 Christian churches in 
1948 to promote church unity. The central committee of 
the World Council on Aug. 5 sent : age to the Holy 
Synod in Moscow proposing that the R ian church seek 
membership in the organization. The message, though turn- 
ing down an appeal by the Moscow patriarchate to support 
the Communist-inspired World Peace Council, suggested 
that closer association through the World Council of 
Churches would contribute to “better understanding of one 
another’s position.” Religious bodies in three Iron Curtain 
countrie Czechoslovakia, Kast Germany, Hungary—have 
retained membership in the World Council, despite its anti- 
Communist orientation, without imposition of penalties by 
their respective governments. 


SURVIVAL OF RELIGIOI FAITH WITHIN SovieET UNION 


Recent observers of re ligious activity in the U.S.S.R. hold 
different opinions on the extent to which religious faith has 
survived through years of oppression. Clarence Pickett, a 
Quaker, was impressed by crowded churches, heavy collec- 
tions, and the devotional spirit of worshipers. He thought 
there might even be a religious boom in the Soviet Union. 
On the other hand, Homer L. Dodge, educator, and his 
Russian-speaking son, Norton T. Dodge, told interviewers 
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that religion appeared to be “definitely on the way out.” 
Capacity attendance indicated to them merely that relatively 
few churches were functioning in Russia. 


Father Georges Bissonnette, American Roman Catholic 
priest who was expelled last March after two years of serv 
ice as pastor of the foreign colony in Moscow,* said on his 
return to the United States that “God is not dead in the 
U.S.S.R.” but that church attendance “‘probably doesn’t rep 
resent a big slice of the population.” Like other observers, 
he pointed out that the majority of churchgoers are older 
people, with a predominance of women. However, a member 
of the Baptist group that visited Russia was impressed 
“the enthusiasm and sincerity of the communicants” and 
noted “large numbers of young people who seemed sincere 
worshipers.” 


Harry Schwartz, Russian expert of the New York T 
wrote on Nov. 9, after an extensive tour of the U.S.S.R 


Vite 


belief in God among millions of Soviet cit 


that 38 vears of atheistic propaganda had “failed to end 


izens.” Religiou 
belief remained strong and “Christianity in the Soviet Union 
is now enjoying a minor renaissance.” A similar view wa 
expressed by Harrison E. Salisbury, former Moscow 
spondent of the Times, Oct. 10, 1954, before the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. He said it had “become 
the fashionable thing” to be married in church and to bap 
tize children. 


corre 


Metropolitan Pitirim of the Russian Orthodox Church 
said in London on July 11 thi line out of ten persons it 
the Soviet population were faithful to the church. Complaint 
in the Communist press about the persistence of “religiou 
superstition” among the people give some ort to thi 
statement. Archbishop Boris observ 


Montreal, Dec. 4, for a tour of Canada that no 


available to show whether church membership in Ru 
increasing or decreasing. He explained that 


may believe in God and put his religiou 
and said “Many persons so believe and 





Status of Churches Under Communism 


RELIABLE STATISTICS on religious activity in the Soviet 
Union do not exist, but recent estimates place membership 
in the Russian Orthodox Church at 55 million, or one-fourth 
of the population. Russian Baptists claim 500,000 members 
and an additional 2!4 million “constituents” who may not 
necessarily have been baptized. In addition, there are re- 
portedly 30 million Moslems, 20 million Old Believers,® and 
undetermined numbers who adhere to the Jewish faith. 


Approximately 20,000 Orthodox churches are functioning 
in the Soviet Union today, compared with 46,000 in 1917 
and only 4,225 in 1940.° News reports describe a fairly 
active program of restoring Orthodox edifices for religious 
purposes. Father Bissonnette observed that churches were 
reopening all the time and that, after years of disuse, three 
had become available to wor hipe rs in Moscow early in 1955. 


According to Baptist sources, there are around 5,400 Bap- 
tist churches in the U.S.S.R.". Recent Baptist visitors to 
Russia have reported a shortage of hymnals and Bibles; 
many of those in use were printed from plates financed by 
the American Bible Society 30 years ago. Russian Baptists 
told their American co-religionists that they were “free to 
carry on their work” everywhere in the Soviet Union, and 
that plans for a theological seminary in Moscow had been 
approved by government authorities. 


Reports of Roman Catholic activity under Soviet rule are 
less favorable. According to the 1955 National Catholic 
Almanac, there are 10.6 million Roman Catholics among the 
215 million people of the Soviet Union. But Father Bisson- 
nette said he knew of only five other Roman Catholic priests 
openly doing pastoral work in the U.S.S.R. They serve under 
the jurisdiction of Archbishop Springovics of Riga, sole 
Catholic bishop with a pastoral function in Soviet Russia. 

Old Bellevers are a di det roup hich broke with | 
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Prof. Adolf Kindermann of the Roman Catholic seminary 
at Bad Koenigstein, Germany, said Oct. 27, 1954, that the 
clergy of his faith was “slowly dying out” in countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain; there had been no consecration of 
Catholic priests under Communist rule in the past five years. 
Although no restraints appear to be put on Catholic worship, 
frequent reports of clandestine services indicate that Cath- 
olics in Russia have some reason to fear persecution." 


Recent reports on Jewish religious activity in the U.S.S.R. 


are sparse. A study sponsored by the American Jewish 


Committee in 1951 found that suppression of the synagogue 
in the early years of Soviet rule had virtually erased Jewish 
religious and cultural life in Russia.* That judgment was 
substantially confirmed by Harrison Salisbury when he re- 
turned from Moscow last year. He wrote that synagorues 
remained open only in the large cities; Moscow had one 
synagogue for several hundred thousand Jews, and Minsk 
and Odessa one each for large Jewish population Twelve 
months later Harry Schwartz reported that Moscow now has 
three synagogues, Tiflis has two, and the following cities 
one synagogue each: Baku, Kiev, Leningrad, Minsk, Odessa, 
Rostov. No synagogue was operating in Kharkov, 
with 100,000 Jews.” 


a city 


According to American Lutheran, September 1954, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Russia, which dates back to 
the Reformation and which had 1.3 million parishioners in 
( f the 


1917, has “disappeared completely from the face 
earth.” Members and clergy of the church, chiefly ethn 
Germans, were arrested or deported immediately before and 
during World War II. Many were said to be still in slave 
labor camps, “without the church, without sacraments, with 
out the preaching of the Word of God.” 


LIMITS ON RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Although there is freedom to worship in Russia, the 
churches obviously are not allowed freedom to carry out a 
full-scale religious mission. Their position neverthel 
vastly improved over that of prewar days; many of the 
privileges enjoyed by the Russian Orthodox Church were 
granted during the war as reward for support of the regime 
" §Escapees from the Ukraine recently told of Catholic 


tances to receive the sacraments from priests who 
woodsmen, or clerks 


work in nito 


*Solomon M. Schwarz, The Jews in the Soviet Unton 
New York Times, Nov. 9, 1955 


(1951), pp. 112 
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The present constitution of the U.S.S.R., which went into 
effect in 1936, recognizes both “freedom of religious worship 
and freedom of anti-religious propaganda .. . for all citi- 
zens.’ All churches are subject to the administrative control 
of state councils. The government has power to authorize 
establishment of training schools for priests; groups of citi- 
zens may petition for opening of new churches. Sunday 

chools, Sunday outdoor meetings, and parochial schools are 
forbidden. Members of the Communist Party must not join 
a church, although some news accounts have told of occasions 


when party members attended religious service 


A survey sponsored by the Church of Scotland in 1953 
found that church in Russia were not subjected to open 
persecution; they were “even allowed certain liberties in 
return for their active support of the government.” But 
numerous restrictions and administrative obstructions pre- 
vented them from effectively spreading the Christian faith. 
The report noted an insufficiency of churches in rural areas 
and a lack of religious printing facilities. “The liturgy 
cannot be purchased anywhere openly and no bookshop is 


allowed to sell religious literature.” 


rE CONTROL OF CHURCHES IN SATELLITE NATION 


A similar pattern of limited religious freedom and state 
domination of churches prevails in the Red satellite nations 
of Eastern Europ In countries where the majority adhere 
to the Orthodox faith, the church has been theoretically 
eparated from the state and converted into a “national 
people’s democratic church.” In Bulgaria the minister of 
foreign affairs nevertheless appoints all church officials and 
a “‘priests’ trade union” has been established for the clergy. 
Church publications and teaching programs are subject to 
official censorship. Church schools, youth organizations, 
and charitable institutions such as hospitals and orphanages 
are forbidden 


In Czechoslovakia, where three-fourths of the people are 
Roman Catholics, a law promulgated in October 1949 had as 
its primary purpose the destruction of the economic inde- 
pendence of the church and weakening of its ties with the 


Vatican Church property wa confiscated and pri sts were 


given the status of government officials. Appointment to 
po 1 of religt i autnorityv wa subjected to tal : 


( 
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and priests were required to subscribe to an oath of loyalty 
to the “people’s democracy.” The state pays salaries of the 
clergy and defrays church expenses. 


The Vienna Catholic Press Agency last December reported 
that Catholic resistance to these measures in Czechoslovakia 
had resulted in imprisonment and deportation of seven 
bishops; the two remaining bishops were under police super- 


vision. The report asserted that 313 Slovak priests were in 
prison and one-half of the state’s 4,000 members of Catholic 
orders were in labor camps. Some 130 parishes in Slovakia 
were said to be without priests. The entire Catholic press 
and ten of the 11 Catholic universities had been liquidated. 
L’Osservatore Romano reported, Nov. 25, 1955, that perse 
cution of the church in Hungary and other countries of Cen 
tral Europe had increased in recent months and warned 
against believing speeches said to have been made by priests 
in support of the Red regime 


In Poland, where all except five per cent of the people are 
Roman Catholic, a concordat of 1950 introduced a church- 
state truce by which the government professed respect for 
religious freedom and the church promised support for the 
regime. No obstacles were to be put in the way of public 
worship, pilgrimages, processions, or the work of religious 
orders. In return, the Catholic bishops agreed to limit their 
activities to matters of faith, morals, and ecclesiastical ad 
ministration. The Roman Catholic Church was similarly 
humbled in Hungary, where a period of active resistance by 
the priesthood culminated in arrests of church leader 
Finally, in August 1950, the church agreed to support the 
regime in return for freedom to conduct religious service 


In view of the papal decree of July 1, 1949, excommuni 
cating church members who willingly profess or contribute 
to Communism,’* Roman Catholics in Communist countries 
have particular difficulty in avowing their faith, but state 
control has proved relatively tolerable for so. ce Protestant 
denominations. Bishop John Peter of the Reformed Church, 
who is also a member of the Hungarian parliament, told 
American reporters when visiting the United States in 
August 1954 that he was not a Communist but believed 
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Christianity and Communism could co-exist successfully. 


Some Protestants behind the Iron Curtain have suffered 
fully as much as Catholics. The 15 members of the Supreme 
Council of the Evangelical Churches in Bulgaria—com- 
prising Methodist, Adventist, Baptist, and Congregational 
groups—were accused of espionage in March 1949 and sen- 
tenced to long terms in prison. According to the Church of 
Scotland report in 1953, “The situation of these small 
churches is indeed desperate.” 


CHURCHES IN EAST GERMANY AND TITO’S YUGOSLAVIA 


Church organizations have suffered less overt persecution 
in Kast Germany than in other parts of the Communist 
world. In general, relations between church and state there 
are the same as in Russia. Ina talk before the World Coun- 
cil of Churches assembly in August 1954, an official of the 
Evangelical United Church of Berlin-Brandenburg said 
relations with the East German government had been 
“strained” since the end of the war. He reported that the 
Christian community lived on “‘voleanic soil” but enjoyed 
periods of relative calm in which the church had “great 
opportunities.” The most acute problems were those raised 
by the deep conflicts produced in children of Christian homes 
by the anti-religious orientation of the schools; the limited 
possibilities for missionary work; the confinement of re- 
ligious activity within church walls; and the inadequacies 
of the church press. 


Nevertheless, church leaders have been permitted unusual 
freedom of utterance in East Germany. Lutheran Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, who heads the German Evangelical Church, 
is living in West Berlin but has been allowed to visit East 
German parishes. He preached in one of them, Apr. 23, 
1950, that “No state authority has the right to force an 
ideology on people with whose beliefs and conscience it is 
not in accord.” In a letter to the premier, written the same 
day, the bishop said he did not intend to make a political 
offensive in East Germany and that the church would adhere 
to its policy of non-interference in political matters, but 
that it must speak out against government attacks on re- 
ligious faith. 

‘Bishop Peter entered the United States on a visa valid only for travel 
directly to and from Evanston, Ill., for the World Council of Churches assembly 
State Department officials said restrictions had been imposed because the bishop 


was a Communist government official and had served as an “informer” against 
anti-Communist clergymen 
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When the East German government last March sponsored 
a youth-pledging ceremony of anti-religious character, the 
churches retaliated without incurring reprisal. The Cath- 
olic hierarchy said it would deny sacraments to young people 
who participated in the Red rites and the Evangelical Church 
threatened to withhold confirmation. Government officials 
denied any purpose to draw the youth of the country away 
from religion and accused church leaders of being trouble- 
makers. A pastoral letter, read in all East German Catholic 
churches on Oct. 23, again denounced the government’s 
youth ceremonies as designed to “drill unbelief” into minds 
of the rising generation. 


In Yugoslavia the constitution of 1945 guaranteed freedom 
of religion, but the state has carried on continuous warfare 
against the Roman Catholic Church, unrelieved by Tito’s 
break with the Cominform in 1948. Asa result, the Catholic 
clergy is badly depleted by arrests, imprisonments, and 
executions. According to a report in Newsweek, Nov. 15, 
1954, Catholic schools are allowed to function, but their stu 
dents have difficulty in gaining admission to universities. 
Any religious school or seminary may be closed by the 
authorities on slight pretext. 

Yugoslavia broke off diplomatic relations with the Vatican 
in January 1953, when Archbishop Stepinac, then on parole 
from imprisonment for alleged war crimes, was raised to 
the rank of cardinal. The Yugoslav hierarchy and the gov- 
ernment renewed contacts last December in an effort to 
compose their differences. Government-sponsored priests’ 
societies have been a major obstacle to resumption of rela- 
tions. 


Communist Tactics Toward Religion 


RELAXATION of religious persecution in Communist na- 
tions reflects a change in tactics rather than in the funda- 
mental! position of their governments on religion. Eradica- 
tion of religious faith, or transference of devotion to the 


state, j till the long-range obiective." 
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The basic pattern of procedure against the churches has 
been the same in all countries in which Communists have 
come into power. Red authorities move swiftly against the 
strongest church, to humble it and gain full control over its 
operations. That end is achieved by seizing church property, 
by closing church schools, hospitals, and other institutions, 
and by restricting religious activity to church services. 
Opposition to such measures has been ruthlessly punished 
by arrests, treason trials, imprisonment, or deportation. 


Through government control of church appointments, the 


state assures itself of a pliable church leadership. Priests’ 
“trade unions,” with compulsory membership, are a means 
of controlling the rank and file of the clergy. After the 
process of gaining state domination has been completed, the 
Communists can afford to be generous and allow the people 
“freedom of religion.” 


The smaller churches, if subservient, are tolerated and 
may even receive favors. Frequently they are encouraged 
in long-standing hostility toward the dominant church. In 
some cases, however, particularly where a religious group 
comprises an ethnic minority hostile to Russian hegemony, 
they are vigorously att .cked 


Kven in a period of relative tolerance for religion, the 
campaign to win youth to an atheistic, materialistic concept 
of life continues. In the satellite nations such activities are 
of recent origin, but in the U.S.S.R. an entire generation has 
come to maturity in a society which actively promotes 
atheism. The relatively gentle treatment of the church in 
Russia today has been taken to indicate the government’ 
belief that the anti-religious propaganda has been successful, 
and that it is necessary only to await the passing of the 


older generation for religion to wither away. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN COMMUNIST ANTI-CHURCH ACTIVITY 


Soviet policy toward religion has displayed considerable 
flexibility since the Bolsheviks took power in 1917."" At no 
time, however, has the Marxian concept of religion as a 
reactionary force, doomed to extinction in a Communist 
society, been discarded. 


The first five years under the Soviets was a period of 
harsh oppression. Priests and bishops who resisted were 
E.R.R., Vol. II 1949, pp. 530-536 
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arrested and many were executed. Less direct methods were 
instituted later. The state undertook to train anti-religious 
propagandists, and the League of Militant Godless was set 
up to carry out the atheistic mission. The 1920s marked 
the high point in derision of the Deity and the faithful. In 
1923 holy days became working days and the work-week 
arranged without regard to the Sabbath. 


\ 


When Patriarch Tikhon died in 1925, 
forbade the naming of a suc * and 
designate a oon a elected. 
patriarch issued a statement whicl 
to be Orthodox and at the same time recogn 
Union for our civil fatherland, whose joys and sucee 
our joys and successes and whose defeats are our defeat 
An easier time for the Russian Orthodox Church 


‘ 
( 
i 


tightening : Ur) ) on church activity 
under the constitution of 


t na ad to dimini h. a ne tran 


In 19536; closing of churche 

mas were again widely celebrated. 

tion occurred in the wake of the political purge 
mid-1930s but, with the onset of war, anti-religiou 

subsided and the Orthodox Church entered a new 
cooperation with the government. 


Church support for the war effort brought liberal reward 
Anti-religious propaganda ceased entirely. Sunday again 
became a universal day of rest. At Easter 1942 the Moscow 
curfew was suspended to allow the people to attend midnight 
ervices. For the first time the government named a prelate 
to an official body—a special state committee to investigate 


war crimes by the German invader 


In September 1943, Stalin received heads of the Orthodox 
Church and soon thereafter permitted the post of patriarch 
to be filled. Organized theological instruction and teaching 
of children in priests’ homes were allowed. A decree of 
Aug. 15, 1945, granted the right to acquire buildings and 
religious objects to the Orthodox Church, and in 1946 taxes 
on monasteries were lifted. 


STRESS ON “SCIENTIFIC” ANTI-RELIGIOUS PROPAGANDA 


Amicable relations between church and state in Ru 
continued after the war despite resumption of anti-religiou 
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propaganda. The Great Soviet Encyclopedia of 1947 ex- 
plained that the Communist Party, while permitting reli- 
gious freedom, never had concealed its “negative attitude 
toward religion.” The state’s policy was, on the one hand, 
to encourage “the actual liberation of the working masses 
from religious prejudices”; on the other hand, to present 
“completely unrestricted possibilities for religious societies 
to perform their cult.” Anti-religious propaganda was not 
to be ridicule and abuse but “scientific and enlightening” 
instruction. 


A magazine for teachers cautioned in 1947 that “full lib- 
eration of the popular masses from religious influence” 
could be attained only “by means of explanation and per- 
suasion.” '® It said that instances of religious prejudice 
were merely remnants from the past, which would inevitably 
disappear because they contradicted “the whole aspect of 
the Communist society being constructed among us.” To 
eliminate such remnants, it was necessary only to demon- 
strate “the full incompatibility of science ... and religion.” 


The zeal of anti-religious propagandists often carried 
beyond the limits of the so-called scientific, persuasive ap- 
proach. By 1954, attacks on religion had reached a virulence 
approaching that of the 1920s. Anti-religious museums re- 
opened. The Teachers Gazette urged educators to denounce 
colleagues showing religious sympathies. Atheistic teaching 
in schools was reinvigorated. Pravda charged that the Bap- 
tist church in Russia was an arm of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment for recruitment of spies. Humorous magazines carried 
cartoons and jokes aimed to discredit and degrade the clergy. 


KHRUSHCHEV DECREE BANNING RIDICULE OF RELIGION 


The violence of the new campaign was tempered by a 
decree of the Central Committee published in Pravda on 
Nov. 11, 1954, over the signature of party chief Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. Over-zealous propagandists were warned that 
“Insulting attacks against believers and the clergy can only 
lead to strengthening and even intensification of religious 
prejudices among the people.” Local officials who adopted 
a “rude attitude toward the clergy” or who interfered in 
religious activity were condemned, because such practices 
violated “repeated instructions of the party about the im- 
permissibility of hurting the feelings of believers.” 


* Quoted by John Shelton Curtiss, The Russian Church and the Soviet State 
(1953), p. 321 
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The decree was greeted in the West as an indication that 
the government had been forced to ease religious persecution 
because of the strength of religious conviction among the 
people. However, the decree in no sense called for cessation 
of atheistic propaganda; it merely criticized excesses of the 
propagandists and the resulting failure to accomplish their 
purpose. 


Khrushchev emphasized to a French delegation, Sey 
1955, that Soviet recognition of freedom of conscis 


not mean that Communi had changed their mind 


+ 
religion. “We remain atheists,” he said. “We will d 
we can to liberate a certain portion of the people from 


charm of the religious opium that still exists.” '’ Khru 
explained that the Kremlin had somewhat softened it 
church attitude because it was convinced that “the pm 
had ceased their opposition to the Soviet government 


A recent history of the Russian Orthodox Church point 
out that “From the beginning Lenin and Stalin held that 
tr demise of re lig on would come only after lon: 
? 


si 


ent anti-religious propaganda.” 


| Communist opp« 
Religion must be eliminated, 


not gain the younger generation. 
The religious devotion of the middle-aged and the elderly 
of little concern to the state so long as the young people are 
successfully indoctrinated. 


POLITICAL TISES OF RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE UNDER REDS 


Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, former United States amba 
sador to the Soviet Union, once remarked that most Rus 
sian gestures to convince the West of Moscow’s good inten 
tions were of the sort for which Soviet leaders “made no 
sacrifice, paid no price, however small.” '* Communist tol 
erance of religious practices can be classed as a cost-free 
gesture—and one which brings positive benefits to the Red 
regime. 

tatement given to the Voice of America, Sept. 23, as 
Bishop Oxnam said: “If Khrushchev will guarantee civi 
to the proclamation of the Christian faith, we face the fu 


comple confidence. Theism is not afraid to meet athelsem in the 
of ideas.”’ 


*Curtis op. cit., pp. 324 
Address, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 2, 1953 
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The Russian Orthodox Church paid in full for the conces- 
sions received during World War II. On the day the Ger- 
mans attacked, June 22, 1941, Metropolitan Sergius sent a 
message to all Orthodox parishes urging patriotic resistance 
and blessing all defenders of the “sacred frontiers of our 
fatherland.” A church ponsored campaign for contribu- 
tions raised approximately 150 million rubles for the Ru 
war effort. On Nov. 7, 1942, the church for the firs 
hailed Stalin as “tl lj ly anointed leader’’; he 
receive Many such encomiums tnereatter. 


Support of Soviet policy by the Russian church since the 
war has been ardent and active. The Orthodox Church has 
thrown its weight into the Communist struggle against the 
Vaticar it na denounced the Pope’s claim to be Vic ar of 
Christ and has accused the Holy Father of Fascist sym- 
pathic And it has maneuvered to gain lf leade 
ship over other branches of the Orthodox 
ern Europe and the Near East and so help to exte 


influence in those area 


The Russian church took a leading part in promoting 
the Soviet-initiated Stockholm peace petition. On the out 


break of Korean hostilities it protested to the United Na 
tions Security Council against “American aggression.” 
More recently, it has appealed to world Christians to pro- 
test western plans for rearming Germany. “Loyal” church- 
men in the satellite states have performed similar service 


1 


for Communist foreign policy. 


With the church in Red areas under firm governmental! 
control, toleration of religion can obviously be useful in 
helping to allay western suspicions of Soviet motives. Al- 
though most western churchmen are well aware of the 
atheistic aims of Communist leaders, they naturally wel- 
come contacts with co-religionists behind the [ron Curtain 
and feel a certain gratitude that, despite the oppressions, 
Christian worship is at least permitted. 


The sincerity of church leaders in Communist lands who 
actively support the political regimes is sometimes ques- 
tioned by churchmen in other countries. Clergymen loyal 
to Communist governments usually insist that their views 
on political questions are not dictated by the political au- 
thorities but grow out of Christian devotion to the cause 
of peace. Others appear to have detached themselves com- 
pletely from moral assessment of non-religious affairs. 
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Many clergymen in Red countries have found comfort in 
the writings of the Swiss Protestant theologian, Kar! Barth, 
who calls for a more spiritual approach to religion. Such an 
approach might make it unnecessary to choose sides in the 
struggle between the two forms of society. A paper on “The 
Church’s Dependence on God and Its Independence From 
Man,” delivered at the World Council of Churches assembly 
by Joseph L. Hromadka, dean of a Prague theological school, 
reflected that kind of detachment from political issues. 
Hromadka said that ““Human, civil and political categories 
of freedom cannot be applied to the church”; the church 
must reject “any efforts to look for an absolute evil in any 
secular institution.” 
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